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such evident injustice that some of the students gave voice
to their dissent. Macaulay wrote : " Pre-Raphaelitism is
spreading, I am glad to see ; glad, because it is by spreading
that such affectations perish." And Kingsley uttered some
equally wise words which are not worth repeating.

The result of all this ferment of ignorant abuse was that
Hunt could find no one who would buy his work, and met
with insult and discouragement on every hand. He was
already in debt, which was increasing daily, and could
therefore not meet the expenses incidental to his profession ;
work, therefore, came to a standstill, and his prospects had
never before been so black ; in fact, this time, he was on the
point of abandoning art in favour of some occupation that
would provide him with a livelihood ; would, indeed, have
done so had not the voice of justice at this moment of utter
despair risen above the babble of the ignorant.

Ruskin's father had shown admiration for Pre-Raphaelite
work by wishing to buy a picture of Millais, and this
encouraged Patmore to suggest that the younger Ruskin
should publish his opinion of the movement.1 The
suggestion bore fruit, and on the I3th May a letter from
Ruskin appeared in the Times. One of the journalistic
criticisms had been that the Pre-Raphaelite drapery was
snapped instead of folded ; Ruskin said, " Putting aside the
small Mulready, and the works of Thorburn and Sir W.
Ross, there is not a single study of drapery, be it in large
works or small, which for perfect truth, power, and finish
could be compared for an instant with the black sleeve of
the Julia, or with the velvet on the breast and chain mail of
the Valentine of Mr. Hunt's picture." And he continued
later, " As studies both of drapery and of every minor
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